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the divine nature of kingship, Montesquieu on the three powers of 
government, the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and many other 
aptly chosen decrees of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic period. A 
still larger number of the readings are of the interesting and lively 
kind, which charm and entertain, and which are valuable because they 
give the flavor of the olden times — Madame de Sevigne's story of how 
a chef committed suicide from chagrin because the roast did not quite 
go round and the fish was late when Louis XIV. was dining; Frederick 
the Great's wonderful marginalia; and delightful excerpts from Saint- 
Simon, Voltaire, Rousseau, Arthur Young, Thomas Jefferson and the 
Mercy-Argenteau correspondence. In the case of Frederick's stirring 
harangue before Leuthen the prefatory note, with which the authors 
introduce each reading, ought perhaps to indicate that this somewhat 
apocryphal Retzow version did not appear until more than forty years 
after the event and is largely concocted from the memoirs of Tempel- 
hoff and Kaltenborn. A few of the selections seem scarcely worth 
while ; the ex parte views of individuals on several wars and the deceit- 
ful proclamations on the partitions of Poland are not particularly 
valuable, and are likely to leave the student with a very false idea of 
the true motives and facts. 

At the end of the volume is a bibliography of twenty well-packed 
pages. This is no mere list of unappreciated titles, but an excellent 
critical classification which guides the student quickly on to the funda- 
mental works. 

Sidney B. Fay. 

The Constitutions and Other Select Documents illustrative of the 
History of France, 1780-1907. By Frank Maloy Anderson, Professor 
of History in the University of Minnesota. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. (Minneapolis,, H. W. Wilson Company, 1908, pp. xxvii, 693.) 
The first edition of this very useful source-book appeared in 1904. The 
principal difference between that and this is in details. Among the 
few documents added, the most important and most numerous relate to 
the very recent conflict between the French government and the Vatican. 
The translations have been worked over and numerous minor changes 
have been made. Some additional references have been inserted. The 
original pagination has been preserved as far as possible, so that refer- 
ences to the first edition will usually be found on the corresponding 
or the next page of this. 

No work of this kind could be beyond criticism; but this perhaps 
approaches perfection as nearly as could be expected. All documents 
included are important. Some fault might be found with the propor- 
tion of the volume. About one-third is devoted to the six years from 
1789 to 1795, another third to the twenty years from 1795 to 1815, 
and the remaining third to the century since 1815. A few periods of 
large importance are almost entirely ignored. For example, only six 
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pages are devoted to the period from 1816 to 1829. Only one document, 
covering about half a page, falls between the middle of 1830 and the 
beginning of 1848. Revolutions are not made in a moment. The pre- 
paratory steps, though not so exciting, are as interesting as the more 
spectacular acts of the period of violence, and often more important. 
Few students of the period, however, would be willing to have these 
faults, if indeed they be considered faults, corrected by omitting any 
considerable number of documents given. 



